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ABSTRACT 



In December 1996 the New York State Legislature enacted 
sweeping changes in the structure and governance of the New York City public 
school system. The legislature and the Governor have shifted over one million 
school children, their parents, and their teachers back to a centralized, 
hierarchical system, in which one person, the chancellor, embodies 
accountability. The law makes clear the power of the chancellor to intervene 
in any school or district that consistently fails to achieve educational 
results and standards approved by the city board or the State Board of 
Regents. Community school boards have been deprived of any real power. They 
have the right to employ a superintendent selected by the chancellor. 
Representative democracy has been effectively removed as a form of school 
governance. As New Yorkers and others consider these reform strategies and 
the "ownership" of the city's schools, they need information about current 
performance and spending. This report outlines core problems in New York 
City's schools. While the city schools' performance is by no means the worst 
in the country, it has been resistant to improvement over the years. The high 
school graduation rate and the achievement of the city's graduates are lower 
than they should be. In many neighborhoods, performance is poor, and failing 
schools tend to cluster in identifiable neighborhoods, denying equal 
opportunities to many of the city's children. District profiles in this 
report describe the high incidence of failing schools in eight New York 
communities. Three appendixes list the lowest performing elementary and 
middle schools in the city and present selected district profiles. (Contains 
11 tables.) (SLD) 
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Who Are 

Parents Organized to Win Education Reform? 



Parents Organized to Win Education Reform is a joint project of Industrial Areas Foundation- 
Metro New York and the Public Education Association. The project has been funded for a 
multi-year period by the Donors' Education Collaborative, a consortium of 19 leading New 
York City foundations which have pooled resources to jointly fund four New York City based 
projects of educational advocacy and renewal. In this first year of the project, staff from the 
IAF-Metro, PEA and a third partner, the Parents Center at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, are working at community organizing and training among public school parents in 
the Bronx, East Brooklyn and Upper Manhattan. This paper, the project's first publication, 
describes the educational conditions in the communities in which these organizations are 
working. By the end of this school year, project participants will have identified and ratified a 
set of proposed solutions to the problems described in this report. 

The Industrial Areas Foundation is the largest and oldest institution for community organizing 
in the United States. For 50 years, IAF's mission has been to train people to organize 
themselves and their organizations, to take responsibility for solving the problems in their 
communities, and to renew the interest of citizens in public life. IAF organizations' are not 
based around single issues or causes. They have broad agendas for change which are based on 
what local people have chosen as their priorities. 

The Industrial Areas Found atiomMetro New York organization is comprised of nine 
independent organizations. They represent over 300 congregations and other religious 
institutions and over 250,000 families in the metropolitan area. IAF-Metro includes Harlem 
Initiatives Together, Queens Citizens Organization, East Harlem Partnership for Change, South 
Bronx Churches, Interfaith Community Organization of Jersey City (Hudson County, NJ), 
Brooklyn Interfaith for Action, West-Siders Together, Central Brooklyn Churches and Long 
Island CAN. 

The Public Education Association is an independent, not for profit, civic organization 
dedicated to securing excellent public education for all New York City children. It is PEA's firm 
and sustained belief that effective public education is a right of every child and essential in a 
democratic society. PEA seeks to improve New York City schools and the quality of public 
school education through advocacy, public information, monitoring and research. Founded as 
part of the progressive political reform movement in 1895, PEA holds a unique charter from the 
New York State Board of Regents that empowers it to "study the conditions of the public 
schools and to comment upon them." 
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PREFACE 



In the early hours of December 18, 1996, the New York State Legislature enacted sweeping 

changes in the structure and governance of New York City's public school system, the nation's 

largest. Urged on by editorial boards and business groups. New York's Legislature and 

Governor have shifted over one million school children, their parents and teachers back to a 

centralized, hierarchical school system, in which one person, the chancellor, embodies 

accountability. Under the new rules, which mirror the status quo of the system as of 1968, the 

chancellor selects ! community superintendents as middle level managers. The chancellor and 

superintendents have the newly established power to cause the transfer or removal of principals 

for persistent educational failure . 2 The law is silent on the accountability of teachers, the 

system's primary level of contact with students. The law also makes clear the power of the 

chancellor to intervene in any district or school which is persistently failing to achieve 

educational results and standards approved by the city board or established by the State 

Board of Re cents. 3 


Under the new rules, community school boards have been effectively gutted of any real power. 
They now have the right to employ a superintendent selected by the chancellor . 4 This new 
arrangement applies equally to the dozen or so school boards that have remained free of 
corruption and malfeasance over the last 27 years and to the dozen or so boards that so 
completely prostituted representative democracy as to discredit it as a legitimate form of 
governance in New York's intellectual and political circles. 

Parents are given an advisory 5 role under the new rules. Starting in 1999, they get an equal 
number of seats as school staff on local school councils that will be allowed to give advice 
regarding the school's budget, which in turn can be reviewed, modified or approved by the 
community superintendent. 6 who is appointed by the chancellor. 

In January,1997, Governor Pataki announced his intention to seek legislation that would allow 
the establishment of charter schools in New York State. Charter schools are public schools that 
exist outside of the control of the local board of education. Under the Pataki proposal, charters 
to operate public schools would be awarded by either the New York City Board of Education, 
the New York State Board of Regents or the Boards of Trustees of SUNY and CUNY. The 
schools would then be governed by the charter that would be drawn up between them and the 
enabling entity. 



1 An Act To Amend The Education Law, 12/17/96 (S. 1), page 16, line 1. 

2 Ibid, page 15, line 18. 

3 Ibid, page 16, line 9. 

4 Ibid, page 13, line 55. 

3 Ibid, page 13, line 55. 

6 Ibid, page 9, line 34. 
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Finally, a privately sponsored scholarship initiative was recently announced in New York City. 
This program, a possible precursor to a publicly funded school voucher program, provides 
funds to individual families and allows them to seek placement for their child in private 
schools. 

These three reforms, two enacted and one proposed, speak to the important issue of control of 
public education in New York City. The New York City Chancellor and Board of Education 
have just been given direct control of the city's 1,100 schools. How should they use that 
power? Should they retain monopoly power or should the power to establish and operate 
public schools be shared among alternative institutions, as the charter school approach would 
allow? Should parents be given direct control over the public resources that are raised in their 
children's names as the voucher approach would allow? These are important questions and 
they will be debated fully in New York in the coming months. This paper's purpose is to define 
the "education problem" in New York City. It is the hope of those observing these changes that 
the debate about solutions focuses on the core problems outlined in the this paper. 







EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The public education "problem" in New York City has two distinct aspects. First, the overall 
performance of the school system, accounting for both good and bad schools, is mediocre at 
best, and has not improved for quite some time. Second, school failure is highly concentrated in 
specific neighborhoods, denying hundreds of thousands of youngsters any meaningful hope for 
educational opportunity. Depending on where people live in the city, they find a different 
school system. One, on the East and West Side of Manhattan, and in many neighborhoods in 
Queens, Staten Island, and parts of Brooklyn, struggles mightily against many constraints and 
often succeeds. The other, in the Bronx, Upper Manhattan, the Lower East Side of Manhattan 
and Eastern Brooklyn, has been failing for quite some time, continuing to this day. 

The following paper presents school system data on performance and spending which 
demonstrates: 



• While New York City's performance on standardized tests is by no means the 
worst among large cities in the country, it has been resistant to improvement over 
time. Over the last decade and a half, spending has gone up and gone down, 
chancellors have come and gone, but student achievement has remained largely 
the same. 

• In the most important areas of school system performance, the high school 
graduation rate and the achievement of high school graduates, the system's 
performance is much, much lower than it needs to be, given the demands of the 
modern labor market. Reflecting the reality of these demands, the State Board of 
Regents has imposed tougher graduation standards for students entering high 
school now. However, unless achievement improves, graduation rates will 
tumble from their current mediocre levels. 

• The citywide statistics mask the biggest failing of the school system. Student 
performance varies greatly from neighborhood to neighborhood and failing 
schools tend to cluster in certain clearly identifiable neighborhoods, denying basic 
educational opportunity to children in a large geographic swath of the city. Most 
of the Bronx, the eastern half of Brooklyn, and Upper Manhattan form a 14- 
district educational "dead zone" from which few young lives emerge at full 
potential. For example, in five school districts in the Bronx almost six out of 
every ten Black or Hispanic students are in a school that is at or near the bottom 
of the city's rankings. In Manhattan, combining three school districts in Upper 
Manhattan with one on the Lower East Side, that ratio is four out of every ten. 

• In those 14 school districts, only 29 percent of the youngsters are reading at or 
above grade level, compared to 48 percent in the other 18 school districts. 

• This failure has been known about for a long time. For at least 12 years, the State 
Education Department has been identifying the failure, and pressuring the New 
York City system to do something about it, but most efforts to-date have failed. 
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• The performance of failing high schools in New York City is most disheartening. 

The 25 high schools with the lowest graduation rates in the city, enrolling over 
53,000 students, all have four year graduation rates below 40 percent. Generally, 
fewer than four percent of their students take and pass Regents level 
examinations. In most cases, fewer than 15 percent of their students take the 
Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT). Presumably these students are the best 15 
percent of the entire student population and their average scores are generally 
300 or lower in the verbal section and 350 or lower in the math section. (In both 
SAT's, scores range from 200 to 800, with 800 representing the highest score.) 

In a number of clearly identifiable neighborhoods in New York City, the cumulative failure of 
each level of the public school system is restricting thousands of youngsters to a life of poverty 
and dependence. District profiles presented in this report describe the high incidence of f aili ng 
schools in eight of these communities and the linkage between failing elementary, junior high and 
high schools. On the Lower East Side, in Harlem and Washington Heights, in a large block of 
the South and West Bronx, and in the Eastern half of Brooklyn, including Bushwick and East 
New York, educational opportunity is rare. In these communities, the school system spends 
hundreds of millions of taxpayers dollars and produces a concentration of failing schools. The 
high schools that take in a large segment of the youngsters so ill-served by the local school 
districts in these communities all have four year graduation rates of between 25 and 35 percent. 
The attainment of Regents Diplomas is less than five percent in these high schools and average 
SAT scores are at the absolute bottom of the scale. In these communities, the futures of children 
are denied by a system that tracks them into a sequence of failing schools. 
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